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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD TOWARD 


PEACE. 
Speech delivered in the House of Representatives, Feb. 19th, 
on the naval appropriation bill. 


BY HON. ELIJAH A MORSE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I had no idea of offer- 
ing any remarks on the pending bill, but there was a sin- 
gle remark made by my friend, the gentleman from New 
York {[Mr. Bartrert], in the course of his speech on Sat- 
urday, which I can not allow to go unchallenged. He 
said, ‘*Nineteen hundred years have passed since the 
advent of the Man of Nazareth, and instead of growing 
nearer and more near to an universal era of peace, all the 
energies, all the inventive talent, all the genius of the 
human mind, are now devoted to the manufacture and 
construction and suggestion of implements of war more 
horrible, more fatal in the power of execution than any 
which the world has heretofore seen.” By which I under- 
stand the gentleman to mean that no progress has been 
made since the lowly Nazarene was upon earth in the 
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direction of disarmament or of settling disputes among 
nations by peaceful methods. 

Now, I can not subscribe to that statement. Why, 
Mr. Chairman, a most wonderful event in the history of 
the world was just here and now happened. It is only a 
few days since W. Randal Cremer, a member of the 
English Parliament, appeared in this capital city of the 
nation bearing a memorial addressed to the Government 
and Congress of the United States, and signed by no less 
than 354 members of the British House of Commons, 
asking this Government to join with the Government of 
Great Britain in framing a treaty to refer to arbitration 
disputes which diplomacy fails to adjust. 

Mr. Chairman, does this most wonderful messenger and 
this most wonderful memorial argue nothing against the 
statement made by the gentleman from New York? 

The settlement by arbitration of the Alabama dispute, 
the Canadian fishery dispute by the treaty of Washing- 
ton, the arbitration of the Bering Sea dispute, are tri- 
umphs of peace instead of war, all fresh in the memory 
of the living generation. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, only Friday evening last I attend- 
ed a meeting in Convention Hall in this city, which seats 
8000 persons, and in that monstrous hall, festooned 
from its domes and arches, was exhibited a monster peti- 
tion, the like of which was never seen on the face of the 
earth, five miles long, and signed by 1,150,000 persons, 
and further signed by officers of societies representing a 
grand total of 7,000,000 signatures, from citizens not 
only of this country and England, but of Burmah, Ceylon, 
Australia, Denmark, China, India, Mexico, Alaska, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, 
Newfoundland, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Spain, Uru- 
guay, Brazil, Japan, Corea, Egypt, Finland, Russia, 
Turkey, Hawaii, Siam, and other nations and peoples 
speaking no less than fifty languages and dialects. 

What does this monster petition pray for? It prays 
for legislators, monarchs, and rulers of the earth to sup- 
press the drink and opium traffic. A herald of the cross, 
a weak woman, Mary Clement Leavitt, went forth with 
this petition in her trip around the world and has been 
eleven years in collecting these signatures. 

Mr. Chairman, does this great movement, championed 
in England by Lady Henry Somerset, and in this country 
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by that queen of American women, Miss Frances Wil- 
lard, and known as the white-ribbon movement, which 
has circled the world in its errand of love, mean nothing? 

I say, does this argue nothing in favor of disarmament 
and the ushering in of that glorions day so long predicted 
in God’s Word, when men shall beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks, and 
when nation shall not lift up sword against nation nor 
learn war any more? 

The gentleman from New York says we should have 
such a navy, and that one of the objects of these battle 
ships is to place ourselves in a position to demand our 
rights in Behring Sea at the cannon’s mouth, if necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in an American Navy and will 
vote for this bill, but I will never vote to use that Navy 
except as a last and dire resort; only when arbitration 
and all peaceable methods of settlement of a great wrong 
have been exhausted. 

Why, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House of 
Representatives, all the seals that ever swam in Behring 
Sea or in the waters of Alaska, all the fish that ever swam 
in the waters of Canada, are not worth one day’s fighting 
between these two great Christian, English-speaking 
nations. God forbid that it should ever come to that. 

No, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York is 
I am one of those who believe that the world is 
‘There never were upon the face of the 
Never was 


wrong. 
growing better. 
earth so many good men and women as now. 
the disposition so strong to settle national disputes by 
arbitration as now. 

Never were the conditions of war, even among semi- 
civilized countries like the present war between China and 
Japan, mitigated by so much mercy and humane methods 
as now, notwithstanding the blot on the record of Japan 
at Port Arthur. On the field of battle in far off China is 
seen the flag of the Red Cross Society, the herald of the 
Prince of Peace. 

In Nebuchadnezzar’s dream he saw a stone cut out of 
the mountains without hands that smote the image, which 
Daniel interpreted by saying, ‘‘ In the days of the years 
of these kings shall the God of Heaven set up a kingdom 
that shall break in pieces and consume all other king- 
doms and stand forever.’’ That kingdom has been set 
up; itis the Kingdom of Prince Immanuel; its banner 
is the cross; its rallying cry is, ‘* Peace on earth and 
And its final triumph and suc- 
cess comes on apace and draws near. [Applause. ] 

On the morning of a memorable battle Napoleon Bona- 


’ 


good will toward men.’ 


parte pointed his gleaming sword toward the morning 
sun, and said to the officers that stood about him, ‘‘ Be- 
hold, behold, the sun of victory!” 

Mr. Chairman, methinks I behold the sun of victory, 
methinks that I behold the dawn of a better understand- 
ing among the family of nations, the dawn of peace and 
arbitration, in place of bloodshed and cruel war. 
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And I firmly believe that we have seen the last appeal to 
arbitration by the sword among English-speaking people. 

The following is the letter and accompanying petition 
from the members of the British House of Commons to 
which I have referred, and is altogether the most wonder- 
ful memorial that ever crossed the ocean : 


Lonpon, Jan. 1, 1895. 

Dear Sir—I have the honor to forward you a copy of a memo- 
rial signed by 354 members of the British House of Commons. 
As the object of the memorial is of the highest importance, and 
the signatures represent all shades of political opinion in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, I venture to ask for the prayer of the memorialists 
your earnest consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. RANDAL CREMER, 

Hon. E. A. Morse. 

(Here follows the petition with the 354 names appended. ) 

I take the liberty to append here also a copy of my 
reply to the bearer of this wonderful memorial, which was 
sent to every Senator and Member of Congress. 

Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 18, 1895. 

Dear Str—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt ot 
your communication of the Ist instant, inclosing a copy of a memo- 
rial signed by 354 members of the British House of Commons, in 
favor of the framing of the treaty which shall leave to arbitration 
matters between the Government of the United States and your 
Government which can not be settled by diplomacy. 

I beg to assure you that this movement has my most hearty sym- 
pathy, and will receive my cordial and earnest support whenever 
it shall reach consideration in the Congress of the United States. 
The importance of such a measure to the welfare of the present 
generation in both countries and to peoples and generations yet 
unborn can not be overestimated, and is a step in the direction 
of ushering in that glorious day, so long predicted in God’s Word, 
‘when nation shall not lift up sword against nation, nor learn war 
any more.” , 

Assuring you of my consideration, I have the honor to be, 

Your most obedient servant, 
ELIJAH A. MORSE, 
Member of Congress, Twelfth District, Massachusetts. 
To Hon. W. RANDAL CREMER, M. P., 
Rigg’s House, Washington, D. C. 


THE HAWAIIAN PROBLEM. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

I venture to present a suggestion for the final adjust- 
ment of the Hawaiian question which may attract public 
support and for which there isa precedent. After the 
last war with Great Britain ended, in which some of the 
most severe conflicts were naval battles upon the great 
lakes, the Secretary of State, in 1817—then John Quincy 
Adams, if my memory of history is trae—proposed to the 
British Foreign Office a total disarmament of the naval 
forces of both countries upon these lakes. An agreement, 
which never even reached the dignity of a treaty, was 
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then made between the two countries that neither should 
maintain a naval force upon the lakes which divide this 
country from Canada. That agreement still exists. It 
forbade our sending a ship of war to the Columbian Ex- 
hibition, where a brick vessel was constructed and fitted, 
in order to make the exhibit of a modern battle ship. Is 
it not time to extend the terms of that agreement? 

The Sandwich Islands lie in the pathway of the increas- 
ing commerce of the Pacific Ocean. They are about 2000 
miles from the continents which border the Pacific. No 
nation desires to assume the responsibility of a separate 
control over these islands, which would render a great ex- 
penditure necessary for their defence both by land and 
sea. No nation wishes any other to assume such a sepa- 
rate control. All commercial nations desire free access 
on equal terms to the harbors, to the landing places for 
electric cables, and to coaling stations which all may 
secure. It is for the interest of all nations that such 
equal privileges should be granted by the Government of 
these islands and that none should be excluded. It is for 
the interest of the people of the islands that their ports 
and harbors should be free to all. It is necessary to 
what are called the ‘* great powers” of Europe not only 
not to increase, but to diminish their expenditures for ar- 
maments of all kinds, lest the burden of taxation should 
become one incapable of being borne any longer with- 
out bankruptcy. The limit of indebtedness for war pur- 
poses has surely been reached by many European States 
and will probably soon be reached by all. When pay as 
you fight becomes the rule there will be less danger of 
war. 

What then stands in the way of a treaty among the 
great naval powers? ‘The United States, Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Russia, Japan, even Italy, whose peo- 
ple are now moving so rapidly into South America, Chile, 
and all the other lesser States might gladly join under a 
treaty by which it should be ordained that no great guns 
should ever be pointed seaward from forts upon the land and 
that no hostile shot should ever be fired upon the waters 
that might be assigned to the jurisdiction of the Sand- 
wich Islands. We have the precedent. We have the 
earnest purpose to stop the wasteful cost of preparation 
for war. We have an example of such an agreement or 
treaty in the practice of nearly eighty years which I have 
cited. An established Government now exists upon the 
Sandwich Islands, which would be sustained by the mor- 
al support that would ensue under such conditions and 
would be forced without warlike demonstration by the 
public sentiment of nations to establish justice and to 
maintain peace and order. 

Are civilized men and nations incapable of sustaining 
in one single and 


” 


each other in keeping ‘* God’s Peace 
apparently insignificant part of the surface of the earth? 
Even in the Middle Ages, when violence was the rule and 
peaceful order and industry the exception, the sanctuary 
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or the church and its close. 


was maintained. 


existed in the cathedral 
Within these precincts **God’s Peace”’ 
May not the sanctuary of free commerce be established 
in this great Pacific sea, where men may serve each other’s 
need without fear of ** commerce destroyers”? May not 
the principle of liberty become as effective in the mainten- 
ance of ** God’s Peace” at the present time as the super- 
stitious reverence of the Church was in the Middle Ages? 

It seems to me suitable to make this suggestion on the 
birthday of Washington. Yet little 
progress in humanity or in the establishment of human 


It may be a vision. 


rights would ever have been made except for visions. 
EpwaARD ATKINSON. 
22, 1895. 


Boston, Feb 


PEACE WORK IN ITS RELALrION TO WOMAN. 
BY HANNAH J. BAILEY. 
Address given before the National Council of Women in 


Washington. 

William Ladd has said, **‘ Men make war; let woman 
make peace.” But is it true that men alone make wars? 
Ruskin in his address on ** War”’ at the Royal Military 
the cadets, 
turned to the women present with these words: ** If it 
might be, I for one would fain join iu the cadence of 
hammer-strokes that should beat swords into plowshares ; 
and that this can not be is not the fault of us men. It is 
Only by your command or by 


Academy at Woolwich, after addressing 


your fault; wholly yours. 
your permission can any contest take place among us. 
And the real final reason for all the poverty, misery and 
rage of battle throughout Europe is simply that you 
women, however good, however religious, however self- 
sacrificing for those whom you love, are too selfish and 
too thoughtless to take pains for any creature out of your 
You fancy that you are sorry 
Now I just tell you this, that if 


own immediate circles. 
for the pain of others. 
the usual course of war, instead of unroofing peasants’ 
houses and ravaging peasants’ fields, merely broke the 
china on your dining-room tables, no war in civilized 
countries would last a week. You Know, or at least you 
might know if you would think, that every battle you 
We have, 
But 


hear of has made many widows and orphans. 
none of us, heart enough truly to mourn with these. 
at least we might put on the outer symbols of mourning 
with them. Let every Christian lady who has conscience 
towards God vow that she will mourn at least outwardly 
for His killed creatures. Your and 
your church-going mere mockery of God, if you have not 
Let every lady 


praying is useless 
plain obedience in you enough for this. 
in the upper classes of civilized Europe simply vow that, 
while any cruel war proceeds, she will wear black— 
a mute’s black with no jewel, no ornament, no excuse 
for or evasion into prettiness—l1 tell you again no war 


would last a week.” 
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This is harsh language, but it contains truth. May we 
not ask if woman’s influence in such matters does not 
begin even earlier than when wars are raging? Soldiers 
are made in the home when the mother dresses her little 
boys up in uniform, gives them toy pistols and other toy 
fire-arms to play with. Why, even the babies have their 
toy soldiers to ‘‘play kill.” Why should little ones be 
taught such principles? Aristotle long ago said: ‘+ Let 
the very playthings of your children have a bearing on 
the life and work of the coming man.” It is early train- 
ing that exerts the greater influence. Mothers should not 
allow their children to have military toys, to practise war- 
like games, or anything that makes them familiar with 
taking life, as a pastime. They should be early taught 
the divine law as to the sacredness of human life, and 
also the golden rule. Show them that true heroism con- 
sists in saving life and property and in self-denying 
labors for the good of mankind. Instil into the minds 
of the boys and girls the noble principles of forgiveness 
of injuries and of overcoming evil with good. Let us 
teach the children that true patriotism consists in doing 
good and not evil to our fellow countrymen, and teach 
them to love the flag of our country, to regard it only as 
an emblem or ensign of our nationality, and to hold it 
sacred as such. We wish every school-house in our land 
had this beautiful emblem floating over it. * * * * 

Our beloved President, Mrs. Sewall, has well said in her 
triennial address: ‘* Patriotic men can not be produced 
where patriotic women do not exist in the home.” ‘‘ The 
hand that rocks the cradle moves the world,” and woman 
can do more than any other in teaching the future citi- 
zens to insist upon arbitration rather than upon warfare 
for the settlement of all national or international difficul- 
ties. Says Mrs. Sigourney: ‘*‘ Whatever may be done 
by the cradle-side or the hearth-stone to promote the 
spirit of peace and amity, let us do; let us breathe into 
unfolding infancy the soul of love; let us touch for our 
daughters the key-note of the angel’s song; let us point 
our young sons to the rock of St. Helena, and tell them 
that the glory of the warrior is but remorse. 

QO, if mothers would be more careful, thoughtful and 
guarded in the training of their children, it might save 
themselves much heartache, and save the children to 
their country and to the world, which needs carefully 
trained children so much. * * * : 

The women of the present are doing much to bring in 
that time when, as the prophet says, wars shall be no 
more. There are a great many local women’s peace so- 
The 
French women have issued an effective manifesto against 


cieties in England that are doing a grand work. 
war. The women of other European countries are awake 
to the hour. 
keep them in such poverty and degradation ! 


Who can wonder, when the standing armies 
The Amer- 
ican Peace Society has several women among its officers. 
The World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has 
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a Department of Peace and Arbitration which seeks to 
promulgate the principles of peace throughout the whole 
world. It tries to discourage militarism in all its forms, 
particularly among the young, and is exerting its influence 
to discourage the Boys’ Brigade and the military drill in 
the public schools. It organizes Peace Bands among the 
children, publishes two Department papers and many 
tracts, keeps a corps of efficient lecturers in the field and 
is ever ready for any aggressive work. 

We heartily endorse the sentiments of our friend and 
coworker, Rev. James H. Earle of Boston, in an edito- 
rial recently published in his excellent and popular paper, 
The Contributor: ‘* Well may thoughtful patriots and 
Christians join hands in these closing days of this most 
remarkable century of progress, for the triumph of the 
kingdom of peace, and the disappearance of grim war 
from among the nations. 

‘¢ All reforms root themselves first in the individual 
heart and life, and it will be for us each to become at 
peace with ourselves, with our neighbors and, under the 
leadership of the Prince of Peace, to hasten the good 
time. With courage may we hope that when the sun breaks 
over the coming twentieth century, it shall shine on na- 
tions whose spears have been beaten into pruning hooks 
and swords into plowshares, and the wail of the world’s 
sorrow over war’s desolation shall have melted into the 
song of peace, as sung by our own Whittier: 


*** So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 
Then shall all shackles fall: the stormy clangor 
Of wild war’s music o’er the earth shall cease; 
Love shall tread out the baleful fire of anger, 
And in its ashes plant the tree of peace.’ ” 


THE GROWTH OF PEACE PRINCIPLES. 


BY BELVA A. LOCKWOOD. 


Address delivered before the National Council of Women in 


Washington, Thursday evening, February 28th. 

The woman of to-day needs both knowledge and wis- 
dom, and this the Council is designed to develop. It 
must be a source of congratulation to all women that the 
Council idea has so broadened as to take into its fold the 
Jew and the Gentile ; Catholic and Protestant; the affil- 
iators with the Grand Army of the Republic; the Peace 
Union and the Red Cross. 

Peace is a matter of education more largely than of 
legislation ; although the latter is necessary. 

The history of mankind has been one of war from the 
slaying of Abel in the Garden of Eden until the present 
time; and, strangely enough, the religious wars of the 
past, so contrary to the spirit of Christ and his teachings, 
have been the bitterest and most prolonged. 

Mahomet thought to convert his “ellows to his religious 
creed by making war upon them, ignoring the fact that 
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the essential element of religion is love. One of the 
principal commardments contained in the Koran is ‘*War 
against the infidel ;” and the infidel has been in all ages, 
the man who does not believe as we do. 

In the twelfth century the wars against heretics caused 
the death of millions of professed Christians, whose 
tenets did not precisely agree with those of their perse- 
cutors. During the reign of terror, which succeeded the 
horrid edicts of the Inquisition, wives testified against 
their husbands, and husbands against their wives ; parents 
against their children, and children against their parents ; 
until not only families, but communities were dismem- 
bered, and commerce ruined. 

The slaughter of five thousand Huguenots in Paris and 
thirty thousand in the Provinces was the result of a 
religious war between Catholicism and Protestantism. In 
the three years of war which followed the Edict of 
Nantes, France is said to have lost nearly one million of 
inhabitants. 

The Thirty Years’ War in England during the same 
century had its origin in the same religious dissensions 
and jealousies ; it created a bitterness between Catholics 
and Protestants, between Englishmen and Frenchmen, 
which two hundred years of peace have failed to eradi- 
cate, and which has recently found an outcropping in our 
own country in the birth of the A. P. A. It is the real 
cause of the lack of success of the movement for Home 
Rule in Ireland. 

The Franco-Prussian War cost France besides the loss 
of territory five thousand million francs and five hundred 
thousand men. It engendered a hatred between French- 
men and Germans that another century will not eradicate. 

Our own civil war cost our nation one million men and 
three billion dollars, besides the waste of valuable records 


and countless treasure, and $145,000,000 yearly in pen- | 


sions. It laid the foundation of the countless financial 
disasters of 1895, and created sectional prejudices and 
hatreds that will not entirely die out during the next fifty 
years. 

The writers of war histories keep up this race and sec- 
tional prejudice by writing each from his own party 
standpoint. They suppress many facts, and belittle the 
strength, courage and magnanimity of their opponents, 
and too often color and magnify the usually very insig- 
nificant cause of the war itself. Itis doubtful if a candid 
person, entirely unacquainted with the facts, who should 
read English history with an account of the seven years’ 
war of the Revolution, and then read our American his- 
tory of the same events, could believe that they related to 
the same events. ‘The same may be said in reference to 
the historians of the Franco-German war or of our 
war of the Rebellion. 

But we do not stop by putting these highly colored 
and erroneous histories into our libraries for the edifica- 
tion and instruction of mature readers. They are too 
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often condensed into school books for the instruction of 
the young, who imbibe the hatreds and prejudices of our- 
selves and of our ancestors. We have ten statues to the 
soldier where we have one to the philanthropist. 

A recital of their wars constitutes the largest portion 
of the history of Christian nations ; while the strides that 
they have made in commerce, in manufactures, and the 
arts, constitute the least. 

The love of home and country are undoubtedly meri- 
torious attributes, and self-sacrifice for country has always 
been held in high esteem, but it is but another form of 
self-love, and it is quite possible to make this love not 
only excessive, but unjust. There is another and a 
higher love—the great love of humanity, of peace, of 
justice and equality—that should be taught to our youth 
as well. To die for one’s conntry has been usually con- 
sidered the highest order of patriotism; but to live for 
one’s country is something higher. 

We have another potent influence at work to foment 
war, and that is the war correspondent, and it is painful 
to see how his blood-curdling narratives stir up the war 
spirit in our young men. 

By our Constitution we are pledged to neutrality. We 
do not need to increase our territory, and have publicly 
declared through the Pan-American Congress that the 
right of conquest does not exist. We have gone further. 
We have invited the nations of the world, and particu- 
larly all of those with whom we are in treaty relations, to 
join with us in a series of permanent Treaties of Arbitra- 
tion. 

To bring about such a treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, the Hon. Wm. Randal Cremer 
has recently visited our shores, bearing a petition to the 
President and the Congress of the United States, signed 
by 354 members of the British House of Commons, and 
assuring us that Her Majesty’s Ministry are largely in 
favor of the measure. In doing this Mr. Cremer has 
ignored that old threadbare trick of so called diplomacy, 
which is always shifting responsibility by saying, let the 
other party make the overtures, and has had the moral 
courage to come to request that our Government take 
action in this very important matter. I am sorry to 
know that we have some legislators incapable of appre- 
ciating his motives, or the blessings that such a perma- 
nent state of international peace would give, but in spite 
of them our Government will by and by respond favorably 
to Mr. Cremer’s memorial. 

Our Congress, without any danger of war unless we 
provoke one by meddling, are continuously making appro- 
priations for war ships to strengthen our Navy, in order 
to protect long stretches of sea coast, that no nation has 
the remotest idea of attacking, or to protect our foreign 
commerce, which has recently grown so small that one 
would need a microscope to discover it. These large 
naval appropriations furnish very good jobs for the young 
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men who graduate at Annapolis; and glory for the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, who is usually anxious to magnify himself 
and his office. So the money of the people is spent for a 
costly vessel that will usually stand the strain of one 
peaceful cruise at sea, providing there are no storms, and 
then go to the dry dock for repairs. These appropriations 
are not only useless, but positively harmful, for they at once 
alarm our European friends, and incite them to a greater 
increase of their military and naval appropriations. 

All of this vast expenditure of money is made notwith- 
standing the present depleted condition of the Treasury, 
while the poor of Washington and other large cities are 
starving and business men are going to the wall. 

The United States can afford to be generous and pro- 
gressive along the line of peace legislation, even to taking 
the initiative in a permanent Treaty of Arbitration with a 
country as highly cultured as Great Britain, for the peace 
spirit is the cultured one, and the war spirit the savage 
side of human nature; other nationalities would be sure 
to follow. This would be the dawning of a new day, an 
epoch in history ever to be remembered. 

The present industrial condition of the country, the 
struggle of labor against the greed of monopolies, of 
trusts, of vast aggregations of capital, is a far greater 
menace to the security and prosperity of the State than 
any foreign foe possibly can be. Canada and Mexico are 
bound to us by common interests and peaceful commer- 
cial treaties. There is no threat of violence from either. 

But a great strike, that quarters on a community thou- 
sands of idle men, ties up the railroads, the great living 
arteries of a nation’s life, impedes the mails and blocks 
the wheels of commerce, is a menace of which wise legis- 
lators should take note. A strike is a war whose blow is 
aimed at the very root of society. 

Felix Adler says: ‘‘If we are not to rely upon mere 
brute force in quelling these disturbances; if we are not 
to depend upon bayonets and machine guns, we must 
find a way of peaceably solving these difficulties. We 
must see whether we cannot allay that keen sense of 
social justice which is far more operative to breed dis- 
content than distress itself.” 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright said recently before the Wo- 
man’s National Press Club that the only true fighters and 
** the only true commanders are the captains of industry ;”’ 
that America’s true greatness lies in her industrial world, 
in which all classes are engaged, and in which woman has 
now become an economic factor. He intimates that the 
cure for the strike is culture, education, moral suasion, 
and that the present tendency of organization in all 
classes of society is bringing about this result. A social 
organization like this Woman’s Council may become a 
complicated machine as powerful for good as a standing 
army is for ill. All classes of labor are organized, con- 
stituting so many industrial armies, and newspapers and 
newspaper correspondents are by no means the last to 
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wheel into line. When these ladies have presented their 
papers to this Council of Women their contents will be 
known at the same time to New York and London. 
Thought and handiwork have belted the globe. We are 
one people, with a community of interests, aspirations 
and desires. Why should we quarrel with each other? 

The Red Cross follows after the army, binds up the 
wounds made by the sabre and the bullet, closes the eyes 
of the dying, and sends the parting message to the wid- 
ow and mother; but the Peace Movement, with a 
broader charity, seeks to abolish guns and bayonets and 
to settle all difficulties by arbitration, or by judicial 
methods. 

Women have nothing to gain by war, and the laboring 
man only a soldier’s grave, or wasted health, with his 
sacrifices speedily forgotten or ignored by the Govern- 
ment and the masses. 

The great war of to-day in this country is a war for 
bread and butter. 

The Congress of the United States, now at the close of 
its third heated term, finds itself unequal to cope with 
this great financial problem, in which capital and labor, 
silver and gold, are involved, while the Secretary of the 
Treasury has exhausted his financial ingenuity to protect 
the gold reserve, and the credit of a great and wealthy 
nation is being weighed in the balance, and bartered on 
the markets of the world. Could a Woman’s Council, 
with an upper and lower house, have plunged the country 
into a greater financial disaster? 

I am here to tell what the advocates of peace are doing, 
and hope to do, and to ask your thought and co-operation ; 
for no thoughtful person, no humane person, believes in 
war, which destroys everything and creates nothing but 
hatred. 

We believe and teach peace and arbitration in the 
home, in the church, in society, in the State, and between 
nations. We believe in the sanctity of human life, the 
inalienable rights of individuals, in justice, in equality and 
fraternity. Our Government has already settled many 
serious difficulties with the various nations of the world 
by arbitration and by treaty, without resort to war and 
without bloodshed, and the expense of all of them com- 
bined has not been one-tenth that of the War of the Rev- 
olution. 

Just now we are doing what you are doing. We are 
combining the work of all the Peace Societies, we are wip- 
ing out sectionalism; joining hands with our friends 
across the Atlantic and in far-off Asia; ignoring creeds 
and tongues, party lines and historical legends; affiliat- 
ing with Professors of Colleges and Universities, and 
combining all of the friends of peace—and their name is 
legion—in one grand cordon for the suppression of war. 
The work of our Conventions and Conferences is sent to 
the crowned heads of the nations. Our resolutions and 
petitions are being introduced into the Parliaments of the 
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world. We begin with the home, the school, the society, 
the university, the press, and then we go to the halls of 
legislation. 

Our great aim to-day is permanent treaties of arbitra- 
tion, a permanent International Arbitration Court, and 
gradual disarmament. 

Peace Societies are springing up everywhere, not only 
in the United States, but in Europe. Organization is the 
hope of the world, and woman the elastic cement that is 
binding organizations together, and by them and through 
them we hope soon to hold the banner aloft to the nations 
of the world, proclaiming the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. 


WOMAN AND PATRIOTISM. 
BY MAY WRIGHT SEWALL. 


President of the National Council of Women. 


The fourth line of effort undertaken by the Council 
through standing committees is that indicated by the 
name of the fourth Committee, ‘‘ The Committee on Pat- 
riotism.” The assertion is not unfrequently made that 
patriotism is on the decline; that not only the spirit of 
76 but the spirit of 1861 as well has expired and, wrapped 
in the mantle of Peace, is embalmed merely in patriotic 
memory. It is well for women to bear in mind that this 
assertion is made only by those who believe that the 
highest expression of patriotism is found in one’s willing- 
ness to die for one’s country. If the truth shall ever be 
universally recognized that to die for one’s country is a 
service far inferior to living for one’s country, women 
must bear a large share in its inculeation. So long the 
ideal of physical courage has been recognized in a will- 
ingness to meet death, and the highest ideal of moral 
courage has been associated with willingness to meet death 
for a good and noble cause that it has grown a difficult 
task to make people realize that it requires more physical 
courage to live three-score-years-and-ten than to die at 
an earlier date, and that it requires more moral courage 
to come up to four-score years ‘‘ by reason of strength,” 
which has been devoted to the illustration as well as to 
the advocacy of high moral ideals, than to die for any, 
however noble, cause. 

What the world needs is not men who can meet death 
and women who can see their beloved die without terror 
and without revolt. Such men and such women it has 
had from the earliest historic times. But it needs men 
and women who together can meet life, who can unite in 
the solution of its problems which, with the advancement 
of civilization, are constantly becoming more delicate, 
more intricate and more exacting. In this new time 
patriotism must take on in women the form correspond- 
ing to that which it took in earlier times, but not identi- 
cal with it. My own conviction is that women should be 
the inspirers of men. That men and women must mut- 
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ually inspire each other perhaps goes without the saying ; 
but when the transition period of which we all talk so 
much and which seems so long in its passing shall be over, 
I believe that women will primarily be the inspirers, 
secondarily the doers, while men will be secondarily the 
inspirers and primarily the doers. 

Perhaps the highest patriots thought that the duty ex- 
acted in 1861 was death. Whether right or wrong in 
interpreting the signs of that time, all must agree that 
death is not the duty exacted of the patriots of to-day. 
It is perhaps a harder one. To-day patriotism exacts an 
unprejudiced, unbiassed, impartial study of the great 
problems which have become bones of contention between 
capital and labor; of the other great problems whose 
solution must determine the limit of individualism and 
the limit of government control or interference. It is 
quite impossible that men shall solve these problems 
wisely who have grown up in homes where these great 
problems were held in abeyance to the relatively trifling 
questions of what we shall eat, and what we shall wear, 
and what our neighbors say, or, indeed what the last 
novel or the last poem says; subjects which a prevailing 
dilettanteism takes quite seriously. Patriotic men can not 
be produced in homes where patriotic women do not 
exist. So if one limits the consideration of woman’s pat- 
riotism to the influence which it should exert in her home, 
a standing committee on patriotism ought to commend 
itself to the approval of the entire nation. 

However, in this country women are not only mothers 
and teachers at home, but by hundreds of thousands they 
are teachers in the public schools; by tens of thousands 
they are teachers in academies and seminaries; by hun- 
dreds they are teachers in colleges and universities; by 
scores they are serving upon school boards and municipal 
boards, and are thus officially related to the government. 
As voters, in twenty States they participate in school 
elections, in three States in all municipal elections, in two 
States in all elections. Since the first triennial of the 
National Council, women have sat as regularly elected 
delegates in the nominating convention of a great politi- 
cal party convened for the purpose of nominating candi- 
dates for the Presidency and the Vice-presidency of the 
United States. And even as I speak, in the legislature 
of a great State sit three women as duly qualified mem- 
bers of that General Assembly, introducing bills that 
shall become, that have become laws, discussing public 
measures, voting for or against measures that shall enter 
into the civil and political life of a great people. It is 
high time that the National Council had a standing com- 
mittee on patriotism. 

From Triennial Address at Washington, February 18. 


Of the increase of His government and peace there 
shall be no end.—ZIsaiah. 
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The nations shall learn war no more. 
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A GREAT OPPORTUNITY LOST. 

A great opportunity was lost when the Fifty-Third 
Congress adjourned without having taken any action 
on the proposal for a permanent treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. This pro- 
posal was brought before the Congress in several differ- 
ent ways, and kept before it until the day of its adjourn- 
ment. In his first annual message to this Congress, at 
its opening in December, 1893, President Cleveland 
brought officially to the attention of the members the 
resolution which had unanimously passed the House of 
Commons on the 16th of June that year expressing sym- 
pathy with the movement and pledging the hearty co- 
operation of the Commons and, through Mr. Gladstone’s 
support, of the British Government in any movement 
in this sense which might originate at Washington. 
Though the President expressed his gratification with 
what had been done by the British Parliament and there- 
by practically offered his co-operation as the Executive 
Head of the nation, the whole subject was ignored by 
Congress for more than six months, or rather during 
the whole two years of its existence. 

In June of last year, through the influence of outside 
friends of the proposed treaty, a joint resolution was in- 
troduced by Mr. Lacey, of Iowa, into the House and by 
Senator Allison into the Senate, requesting the President 
to proceed to negotiate with the Government of Great 
Britain a twenty-five years arbitration treaty. This reso- 
lution went to the Committee on Foreign Affairs in each 
House. Nothing was ever done with it in the Senate 
Committee. The House Committee took it up and re- 
ferred it to a sub-committee which reported it favor- 
ably. But when it came before the whole Committee, 
just at the time when the Bluefields incident was on, it 
was ** put to sleep” by the opposition of members of the 
Committee who showed much more jingoism and Anglo- 
phobia than they did political wisdom and foresight. 
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In December a number of individuals, interested in 
the movement, went to Washington to see if the resolu- 
tion could not be favorably reported from the Committee 
of the House, but they found that there was no hope of 
this being done at the time. Several members of the 
Senate gave it as their judgment that the State Depart- 
ment was already sufficiently authorized, under a former 
resolution of Congress to go forward and negotiate the 
treaty, on which the Senate would then pass. But the 
State Department at that time was closely occupied with 
other affairs and gave no indications of early moving in 
the matter, though the President and Secretary of State 
were both known to favor the project. 

At this juncture, when all hopes of any progress 
through the influence of the foregoing efforts had disap- 
peared, Mr. Cremer sent to every Senator and Represen- 
tative in Congress a personal letter enclosing a copy of 
the memorial signed by 354 members of the House of 
Commons, and then came to Washington himself in Jan- 
uary and presented in person the memorial to President 
Cleveland. He had interviews with Secretary Gresham 
and with many Senators and Representatives, who ex- 
pressed themselves for the most part in hearty sympathy 
with the object of his mission. Following up his work, 
Senator Sherman introduced a bill into the Senate bear- 
ing upon the subject, and Mr. Coombs of New York 
brought forward a good pertinent resolution in the 
House. These resolutions went to the Committees and, 
notwithstanding all that had been done and all the favor- 
able talk that Mr. Cremer had heard, died there with the 
death of Congress. 

It seems to us that it would have been such a simple 
and easy thing for the House to have passed the Coombs 
resolution with but little delay or discussion, and thus 
have given the voice of our country in favor of this spe- 
cific treaty with Great Britain. Congress had already, 
in 1890, pronounced upon the subject in a general way, 
and in the recent Congress it had been stated more than 
once on the floor of the House, that the American people 
are practically unanimously in favor of the principle of 
arbitration and that it has already become a distinctly 
recognized part of American public law. One searches 
in vain for a reasonabie excuse for the way in which the 
House, or rather the House Committee, fought shy of the 
subject. 

However one may be disposed to refrain from criticis- 
ing the national legislators, the least that can be said is 
that the late Congress missed a great opportunity to do 
something worthy of everlasting remembrance. Our 
Congressional history affords few examples of such con- 
spicuous incapacity as was shown by it, to see what 
measures were worthy of its attention and especially of 
its unbiassed and united action. The financial interests 
of the country were dark riddles to its mind. Great in- 
ternational questions were ignored or were made the oc- 
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casion of letting the American eagle scream out a narrow 
and selfish patriotism. Time was killed by the month 
with unending talk. The chief thought seemed to be 
how to make political capital out of ‘every measure intro- 
duced, out of every speech pronounced. Every member 
was a sort of Ishmaelite, lifting his hand against every 
other. Fortunately all earthly things have an end, and 
it is scarcely to be wondered at that a general sigh of re- 
lief went up all over the country when 12 o’clock, the 
4th of March, came without the necessity of turning back 
by a single second the hand of the big Congressional 
clock. 

Next winter, though everything has to be gone over 
de novo, this great question of a treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain will be taken 
up again. It is pressing for solution; it cannot rest 
unsolved. God’s hand is in it. It is the next great 
move in international civilization. Hon. E. A. Morse, 
whose speech in Congress on the naval bill we print on 
another page, rightly pronounces Mr. Cremer’s memorial 
‘* altogether the most wonderful memorial that ever 
crossed the ocean.” It is just as true that the subject 
with which it deals is altogether the most important that 
either Congress or the House of Commons has ever had 
to deal with. ‘The effects of such a treaty would be in- 
conceivably far-reaching in promoting the civilization of 
the world, and we shall hope that when the next Con- 
gress meets in December, one of the first things done 
by our Representatives will be to express themselves 
strongly in its favor. It is true that the President and 
the Senate may make the treaty without consulting the 


House, but it would add very great strength to it, when 
made, if the House should strongly recommend it 
beforehand. 


MR. CREMER’S ACCOUNT OF HIS MISSION. 


In the March number of the Arbitrator Mr. Cremer 
presents an interesting account of his reception at Wash- 
ington on his recent visit in the interests of the proposed 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain. He states fairly we think, possibly a little 
too optimistically, the general feeling at Washington and 
in our country at large as to the proposed treaty. Our 
readers will be glad to have his pwn words which we here 
give, omitting an introductory paragraph : 

‘** But what about your success, my impatient readers 
will exclaim. Well, those who sneered and predicted 
failure proved themselves false prophets ; and those who 
expected me to bring back in my pocket a treaty signed 
and sealed will be disappointed — but, patience, my 
good friends, patience ; wait a little longer, and, unless I 
am greatly mistaken, or some untoward circumstances 
occur, the time is not far distant when you will see the 
fruition of our hopes. That there are still difficulties to 
be overcome I donot deny. Opponents, open and covert, 
are to be found in our own Parliament and in the Congress 
of the United States ; but as both Governments are favor- 
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able to the conclusion of a treaty, the prospect is good, 
and the chances of their efforts being frustrated by op- 
ponents are not such as to give rise to serious apprehen- 
sion. I had no difficulty in gaining access to the Presi- 
dent, the interview being arranged by the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Gresham, a gentleman whose character and 
noble nature is stamped in every feature. My first con- 
ference with Mr. Gresham lasted nearly an hour, and, al- 
though I am not at liberty to repeat what transpired, I 
can say that no more earnest, enthusiastic supporter of 
our cause could be found on either side of the Atlantic, 
and the impression I then formed was fully confirmed at 
two subsequent meetings I had with the hon. gentleman. 
My interview with President Cleveland was equally grati- 
fying ; it lasted just one hour; we were quite alone ; there 
was an entire absence of officialism or restraint. The 
President talked of our visit seven years ago and en- 
quired after some of the then deputation. In presenting 
the memorial I explained the reasons which prompted the 
memorialists to address him, and pointed to the number 
of influential names appended to it. The President ap- 
peared to be fairly well acquainted with the debate upon 
my motion in the House of Commons, but not with 
the reasons which induced Mr. Gladstone to suggest alter- 
ations in the motion. That I explained as best I could. 
Concerning the probable attitude of our Government 
upon the subject I was able to speak reassuringly. The 
best way of getting a treaty drafted and agreed to was 
also — but here again silence is imposed upon me, and all 
I can say is that I was perfectly satisfied with the infor- 
mation imparted to me. As a souvenir of the occasion 
the President gave me a copy—in which he wrote his 
autograph with the day of the month which, he observed, 
would serve to remind us of the date of our interview — 
of the message which he had sent to Congress after the res- 
olution of the House of Commons, in which message he 
had urged the subject upon the attention of Congress. 

‘* My reception by members of both Houses of Congress 
was not less cordial. The floorof the Senate, and of the 
House of Representatives, was graciously accorded me. 
The Committees on Foreign Relations in both Houses 
favored me with an interview and discussed the object of my 
mission. In the Committee of the House I was almost 
bombarded with questions,and the only unpleasant incident 
which happened during the whole of my visit occurred on 
that occasion. As, however, the member, Mr. Van Voor- 
his, whose questions and extraordinary manner caused the 
unpleasantness, has since declared in Congress that he 
had no intention of being offensive to me, and has written 
me a letter to that effect, I will not further allude to the 
incident than to say, that the letter which the hon. mem- 
ber has addressed to me bristles with anomalies, contra- 
dictions, apologies and reiterations. 

‘‘At the present moment there are two resolutions anda 
Bill upon the subject before Congress. ‘The resolution 
of Mr. Coombs will be found on another page ; the other 
is that of Senator Allison, to which reference has been 
frequently made in previous numbers of the Arbitrator. 
The Bill has been introduced by Senator Sherman, but 
as Congress adjourns at the end of February, and will 
not reassemble until December next, the prospect of either 
resolutions or Bill being discussed this year is very re- 
mote, especially as they have been referred to the Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations. But the adoption by Con- 
gress of either resolutions or Bill is not absolutely neces- 
sary. Of course, if Congress requested the President to 
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open up negotiations with our Government his hands 
would be strengthened, but he has the power to prepare 
a treaty without any authorization by Congress, and it 
would not surprise me to learn that the Secretary of 
State is already engaged with our Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, Sir Julian Pauncefote, in drafting such a treaty. 
The task is by no means so easy as some sanguine friends 
imagine. My visit has made me better acquainted 
with the delicate and difficult character of the undertaking ; 
but we are fortunate in having as our Ambassador 
there Sir Julian Pauncefote, as I know from interviews with 
him that the conclusion of a treaty is a subject dear to his 
heart. The Secretary of State is equally in earnest upon 
the matter, and if they undertake the task, I feel sure 
they will succeed. The draft of the treaty would then 
have to be submitted to our Government for their consid- 
eration and ratification. If the present Government is 
in office when the treaty is prepared there will probably 
be little difficulty in the way of its being ratified. I know 
this is a bold assertion, but it is not recklessly made. In 
the United States the House of Representatives has no 
treaty making power, but the Senate has, and before a 
treaty can be operative it must be submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, who can recommend its 
acceptance or rejection by the Senate. When a treaty is 
being discussed the Senate meet in camera, and a two- 
thirds vote of the members suffices for its ratification. 
Supposing, then, that the President causes a treaty to be 
prepared, and sends it to the Senate, what prospect is 
there of its being endorsed? That was a question which 
I naturally asked myself, upon which I consulted a num- 
ber of Senators; and should have consulted a great 
many more but for my recall home. Well, the result of 
my enquiries upon the point was highly satisfactory: 
nearly every Senator with whom I conferred expressed 
his firm conviction that the Senate would be sure to rat- 
ify such a treaty. The Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, Senator Morgan, was still more em- 
phatic, and in a long private interview I had with him, 
said he was certain that in ten days a treaty could be 
passed through all its stages in the Senate. On the first 
of March, the complexion of the Senate will, however, be 
somewhat changed owing to the recent elections, and 
what effect the change may have upon our prospects no 
one can at present tell. ‘Time and space prevent any 
further amplification of these notes, except to add that 
my recall prevented me from responding to pressing invi- 
tations which I received to address meetings in New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Boston, Chicago, etc. I ought 
not, however, to forget and acknowledge the signal service 
which the Press rendered to our cause. Immediately on 
landing at New York four reporters button-holed me, 
and others followed me to the hotel. I have nearly 200 
Press clippings, some of them containing amusing de- 
scriptions of my personal appearance, concerning which, 
by-the-by, no two of them were agreed. Most of the 
journals which commented upon my mission did so in a 
friendly, sympathetic manner, but a few others manifest- 
ed a spirit of hostility. If, however, the American Press 
interviewer bores you, he serves a useful purpose by 
advertising your mission.” Ww. 8. C. 


The ex-Queen of Hawaii has been sentenced to five 
years of imprisonment. The sentences of the leaders in 
the conspiracy against the government have been com- 
muted by President Dole to imprisonment. 
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KINDNESS TOWARD ANIMALS, MERCY 
TOWARD HUMAN BEINGS. 


Mr. Angell of the American Humane Education So- 
ciety pretends to believe in ‘‘ the sword as a humane edu- 
cator.”’ Here is one of the most recent utterances of his 
usually kind and merciful pen, like which we have oc- 
casionally noticed others in Our Dumb Animals: 

Because we would teach evey child in America to be 
kind to all that deserve kindness, it does not follow that 
we believe in only one kind of humane education. 

When Napoleon put an end to the mobs of Paris by 
ordering grape shot fired first, from his cannon, and after- 
ward, blank cartridges, he really did a most merciful act. 


The Chicago policeman who first hurled to the ground 
a brutal cattle drover who was whipping a sick sheep, and 
then sat down on top of him, pulled out a copy of the laws 
of Illinois, and delivered a lecture on cruelty to animals, 
was the best kind of a humane educator that the case ad- 
mitted of. 


There are few events of our own life that we look back 
upon with more pleasure than one in which we broke a 
stout hickory cane over the back of a street bully who 
was insulting peaceable passers-by. 


There are two kinds of humane education, and until we 
get a little nearer the millennium the sword may have to 
be sometimes used in one of them. 


It strikes us as painfully incongruous that those en- 
gaged in the noble work of cultivating in society a kind and 
tender spirit toward animals should unwittingly allow 
themselves to be teaching the children who read their 
words a spirit of vindictiveness toward human beings, 
and we can with difficulty believe that the kind-hearted, 
strong and brave editor of Our Dumb Animals really 
holds the principle seemingly defended in the foregoing 
citation. 

Are the children of the twenty thousand Bands of Mer- 
cy to be led to believe that one of the pleasantest things 
to remember is the breaking of hickory canes over the 
backs of bullies? Are they to be expected te go about 
prepared to chastise every one whom they chance to find 
inflicting wrong upon man or beast? If only those 
‘* that deserve kindness” are to be treated kindly, what 
is to become of the Christ-spirit which humane education 
seeks to instil? The mercy which Jesus Christ teaches 
and exemplified is a very different principle of conduct 
from that which prompts you to ‘love them that love 
you,” or simply ‘‘to be kind to those that deserve kind- 
ness.” The sword of humane education which Peter 
drew to smite down the bullies who had come to carry 
away and abuse and kill his Master, was quietly but 
firmly sent back to its scabbard. 

Kindness toward ‘‘a sick sheep’’ is a praiseworthy and 
beautiful thing, but ‘‘ how much better is a man than a 
sheep,” even the kind of sinful men for whom Christ died. 
Jesus would have protested with all the earnestness of 
his pure and tender nature, but possibly without words 
even, against the conduct of the brutal cattle drover, but 
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he would not have hurled him to the ground by brute 
force and ‘* sat down on top of him’”’ and begun to read to 
him, while in that condition, a copy of the laws of IIli- 
nois. His method is radically different from this, and only 
those who practise His methods have thoroughly entered 
into and comprehend the spirit of mercy; for mercy is 
much more than simple kindness. The spirit that beats 
and abuses horses and dogs that will not do as you wish 
them to do is the same spirit that beats down and destroys 
the lives of human beings who have offended and dis- 
pleased you in some way. 

Always and in all ways let us teach the children that it 
is a manly and noble thing to be kind to animals, but 
let us not forget to instruct them still more carefully that 
it is much more noble and manly, and especially that it is 
Christian, to forgive injuries and to be merciful and un- 
vindictive toward those who wrong either us or our fellow 
men. We shall get a little nearer the millennium more 
rapidly by banishing both the sword and hickory canes 
as means of humanely educating our fellow men, and by 
employing always the Christian method of overcoming 
evil with good. The merciful method of Napoleon which 
led him to fire grape shot first at the Paris mobs led him 
on to fire grape shot always, when anything opposed 
him, until all Europe stood bruised and staggering under 
the terrific battering of his merciless guns, and more than 
three millions of men lay dead on his battlefields. There 
is no humane education but only death in grape shot 
whether fired first or last. 

If the principle apparently taught in the above quota- 
tion were consistently followed out — itis, alas ! too often 
practised — we should soon have all our boys, and girls 
too, knocking away right and left every day at the little 
bullies so often met by them among their fellows. If the 
spirit of kindness toward animals is not to froth itself 
away in mere sentiment and ultimately defeat its own 
great purpose, it must be supported and strengthened by 
the deeper and finer spirit of mercy and love and good 
will and well-doing without violence towards men how- 
ever culpable and unworthy they may be. The one can- 
not become a permanent spirit in society without the 
other. 


THE INFAMY OF PORT ARTHUR. 


It is now certain that the accounts of the barbarities of 
the Japanese at the capture of Port Arthur have not been 
exaggerated. The correspondent of the London Times 
says: 


“When I saw the Japanese march in, firing up the streets 
and into the houses, chasing and killing every living thing that 
crossed their path, I looked hard for the cause. I saw practi- 
cally every shot fired, and I swear positively that not one came 
from any but Japanese. I saw scores of Chinese hunted out 
of cover, shot down and hacked to pieces, and never a man made 
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any attempt to fight. Many went down on their knees, suppli- 
cating with heads bent to the ground in kow-tow, and in that 
attitude were butchered mercilessly by the conquering army. 
Those who fled were pursued, and sooner or later were done to 
death. It was a gratuitous ebullition of barbarism, a revolting 
repudiation of pretended humanity.” 


The veteran newspaper correspondent, Frederic Villiers, 
who went to the seat of the war as special artist for 
Black and White and as correspondent for the London 
Standard, gives, in the North American Review for Feb- 
ruary, his eye-witness estimate of what he saw : 


“The soldiers, presumably maddened by the ghastly sight 
(the mutilated heads of their companions), lost touch with their 
officers and commenced shooting every living thing they met in 
the streets. * * The unfortunate shopkeepers and citizens, stand- 
ing at their doors, by virtue of Oyama’s pacific proclamations, 
ready to reseive the soldiers with expressions of welcome, were 
ruthlessly shot down on their very thresholds. * * It was a cold- 
blooded butchery. * * Shopkeepers were killed in the act of 
Kow-towing. Their stiffened bodies still stooped in death. 
* * The cutting and carving craze had seized the troops and no 
Not only the soldiers, but the armed coolies 


mercy was shown. 
* *It was a piteous sight in 


took a share in the bloody work. 
passing through the Manchu villages, to see a number of badly 
wounded pigs, some with their heads nearly severed, but still 
with sufficient life within them to drag themselves along. Any 
chinamen seen in the town seemed to be fair game for soldier or 
coolie. * * A few minutes afterwards I would be in another 
street, where a soldier would be carving at a dead body to see if 
the Celestial possessed a heart or not. * * The band of soldier 
fiends had now passed on, and were busy shooting old men who 
were kneeling with their hands behind their backs in front of the 
Japanese rifles. Several had already bitten the dust. Still the 
bloody drama went on for three whole days after the occupation of 
Port Arthur, till about thirty-six chinamen were the only Celestials 
These were used in burying their dead 


remaining in the city. 
Their lives were 


comrades and as water-carriers for the troops. 
protected by a slip of white paper stuck in their caps bearing 
the following inscription in Japanese characters: “This man is not 
to be killed.’” 

It is useless to comment on atrocities like these com- 
mitted with a fiendish mixture of frenzy and gayety. 
The time will come when civilized society, — civilized 
when that time comes,—will look upon the bombardment 
of a city or the rage and fury of an actual battle with 
the same disgust and horror with which the better part of 
society to-day looks upon such scenes as were enacted at 
Port Arthur. The only difference is one of disposition, 
and it would be hard to tell in what this difference lies. 
There may be civilization, more or less, in nations which 
fight each other in bloody battles, but no nation is worthy 
of the name civilized which can coolly commit the 
monstrous iniquity of war. Every war, in the last analysis, 
proceeds upon the principle of *‘ an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth,” and the atrocities at Port Arthur 
are only the most malignant manifestation of this spirit, 
which is present in some form and in some measure 


in parts of every war. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The annual meeting of the American Peace Society will 
be held early in May. Printed notices will be sent in 
time to all the members, giving the place and date of the 
meeting, and it is hoped that a large number of the 
members may be able to be present. 


The Seventh Universal Peace Congress will be held at 
Luxemburg some time during the month of August. 
The date has not yet been definitely fixed. It will de- 
pend upon the time of holding the Interparliamentary 
Peace Conference which is to take place at Brussels in 
August, but the date of which has not yet been definite- 
ly determined. We shall doubtless be able to announce 
the dates of the two in our next issue. We hope that 
all the peace societies in this country will arrange to 
send at least one delegate each, and that any of our 
friends who are going abroad this summer will try to fix 
the time of their trip so as to attend the Peace Congress. 


We call special attention to the letter, published on 
another page, of Mr. Edward Atkinson to the New York 
Times, in which he suggests that a propery and final solu- 
tion of the question of Hawaii may be reached by a treaty 
of neutralization entered into by all the great naval pow- 
ers. A careful reading of Mr. Atkinson’s proposal, 
with the reasons assigned, can scarcely leave a doubt in 
any one’s mind that the neutralization of these islands is 
not only feasible but in every way desirable. Steps have 
already been taken to bring the subject properly before 
the Government authorities at Washington, and the 
friends of peace in England and on the continent ought 
at once to take steps to interest their respective govern- 
ments in the subject. It seems to us that all that is nec- 
essary to secure almost immediate action in the matter is 
that attention should be properly called to it. 


The final estimates show that the total expenses of the 
Behring Sea Arbitration, for both the United States and 
Great Britain, including the expenses of the arbitrators 
appointed by France, Italy and Sweden, were about a 
half-million dollars. The China-Japan war has cost 
Japan alone that sum for every twelve hours since the war 
broke out. The E£cluir of Paris, after giving a rather 
reproachful account of the extravagance of the expenses of 
some of the members of the Paris tribunal, says that a few 
cannon shots in a war now destroys in boats twenty mil- 
lions of dollars—and some people besides. 


The peace women of the country, and there are many 
of them, were well represented at the National Council of 
Women in Washington and did effective service for the 
cause. One evening was largely taken up with addresses 
on the subject, a digest of two of which we are pleased to 
give our readers in this month’s Apvocate. After con- 
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siderable opposition in the Committee on Resolutions, a 
resolution was reported to the Council condemning the 
Boys’ Brigade movement and military training in the 
schools. This resolution was well defended on the floor 
of the Council, but was finally lost by three votes. We 
should have been better pleased if the three votes had 
been the other way, but that the resolution should have 
come so near passing in a body representing seven hun- 
dred thousand women of so many shades of thought and 
devoted to such varying lines of reform, is gratifying evi- 
dence of the long strides of progress which the cause of 
peace has recently taken. Itis reported that some of the 
most cultured women in the Council advocated these mil- 
itary institutions among the boys and believed them no 
hindrance to the peace movement, which the members of 
the Council almost without exception were in favor of. 
This position of these cultured women is scarcely to be 
wondered at. They have probably not yet thought the 
question carefully out, and doubtless many of them have 
boys in the brigades or the cadet corps or belong to 
churches or communities where military companies of 
boys are the popular “rage.” But by and by they will 
most of them see the truth on the subject and will have 
the freedom and courage and wisdom to turn their faces 
wholly toward the future and to renounce these relics of 
the old barbarous, inhuman time, which is still trying to 
impose its spirit upon us. 


We give below a part of a resolution on Philanthropy 
which was passed by the Woman’s Council in Washing- 
ton, D. C., March, 1895, and a resolution on capital and 
labor: 

Resolved, That believing that the time has come in the 
progress of the race when all difficulties between civilized 
nations should be settled without resort to arms, we 
rejoice that the United States Government has invited the 
nations of the civilized world to unite in a permanent 
treaty of arbitration, and that Great Britain has taken 
steps looking to the adoption of such a treaty ; and 

It is the opinion of this body that a permanent Nation- 
al Board of Peace and Arbitration should be added to 
our government, and we respectfully suggest that a Peace 
Commission composed of men and women shall be ap- 
pointed and provided for to confer with the governments 
of other nations upon the subject of establishing an Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration. 

CAPITAL AND LABOR. 

Whereas, the ethical adjustment of the relations 
between capital and labor is a serious problem, as evi- 
denced by the increasing frequency of strikes and demon- 
strations accompanied by disorder and resulting in incal- 
culable loss and suffering ; and 

Whereas, labor and capital have no natural and perma- 
nent diversity of interests, and all conflicts between these 
industrial factors are the result of artificial conditions, 
equally at variance with the spirit of our Republican 
institutions and of the Golden Rule; therefore, 

Resolved, That recognizing the fact that selfishness is 
social disintegration, and believing it to be the duty of 
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every patriotic citizen to give serious and candid atten- 
tion to the questions involved in economic conditions, 
and to use all possible personal influence to establish 
society upon a basis of love and fraternity: to this end 
we, the Council, urge that co-operation, instead of com- 
petition, should be adopted as the standard to which 
industrial relations should be brought. 


As an immediate remedial measure, we urge that all 
disputes between capital and labor be referred to National, 
State, or voluntary tribunals of conciliation and arbi- 
tration, and that the whole strength of public opinion be 
brought to bear to compel such reference and the accept- 
ance of the decision. 


The Committees of the London Peace Society and of 
the Arbitration Alliance of the Churches, acting in 
unison, have addressed the following Memorial to the 
King of the Belgians : 

‘* To his Majesty, Lepold II., King of the Belgians. 

‘* May it please your Majesty. 

‘¢The Committees of the Peace Society and of the 
Arbitration Alliance, which is composed of representa- 
tives of the Christian Churches of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, desire to approach your Majesty in relatlon to a 
question of paramount importance and urgency. 

‘¢ They have followed with great anxiety the difference 
which has arisen between the Government of the French 
Republic and the Government of the Hovas in Madagas- 
car, in reference to the right interpretation of the Treaty 
of 1885, and also the preparations which have been made 
on both sides for a conflict which, although its direct 
issue may be forecast with great probability, must of ne- 
cessity be attended with disastrous consequences to both 
combatants. 

‘¢ They cannot contemplate the sure prospect of a great 
loss of human life and of national resources of all kinds, 
without sorrow, or anticipate the inevitable results, so far 
as the peoples themselves are concerned, without an 
intense desire that the terrible catastrophe, alike injurious 
to civilization, humanity and religion, should, if possible, 
be averted. 


‘*In the nature of things, the consequences, both to 
conqueror and conquered, must be indeed terrible. To 
the conqueror, victory must involve a fearful sacrifice ; to 
the conquered, the struggle must mean untold suffering 
and loss; to both, the price demanded will be beyond 
computation, while the cause of civilization and of prog- 
ress must necessarily be retarded, a result in which the 
whole world will suffer. The Committees, deeply im- 
pressed with this prospect, and further recognizing the 
facts that the terms of a Treaty can be much better inter- 
preted by reasonable arbitration than settled by war, and 
that friendly mediation may sometimes be an unspeaka- 
ble and often a welcome boon to contending Governments, 
unite in earnestly soliciting your Majesty to proffer your 
good offices to the President of the French Republic and 
the Queen of Madagascar, with the view to the settle- 
ment of the points at issue by arbitration or mediation, 
and so to the avoidance of a conflict which all must cer- 
tainly deplore. 

‘“‘The Committee consider that your Majesty is in a posi- 
tion singularly favorable for adopting such a humane 
and philanthropic course, and are sanguine that your 
representations would be listened to, and your influence 
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would have great weight. In a case of this nature, more- 
over, the hopes of the friends of International Arbitration 
turn immediately to your Majesty, on account of the long 
and special experience which you and your august father, 
Leopold I., have had in the exercise of mediatorial offices 
repeatedly undertaken at the request of the chief Gov- 
ernments of the world. 

‘‘Deeming, therefore, that by the force of favorable cir- 
cumstances, and at a time the urgency of which becomes 
the call of humanity and of that Divine Providence which 
is ever supreme in human affairs, your Majesty is in a 
position to render welcome and effective service, they 
very respectfully and earnestly make their appeal to you, 
and trust, that it will commend itself to your Majesty 
and your Majesty’s advisers, and be effective in promot- 
ing the cause of peace which alone they have at heart.” 


‘* Readers of radical newspapers, peacemakers and 
humanitarians may think it waste of time to produce ar- 
guments against war, but that is a mistake. There is 
everywhere a vast mass of hereditary delusions, sham 
philosophy and cynical materialism, which supports the 
notion that it is both 
abolish war. ‘This is not always avowed, for the thing is 
hateful to the democracy, but among the governing clas- 
ses there is a strong feeling the other way. So long 
as that is the case the war against war must be carried 


undesirable and impossible to 


on without ceasing. I shall never forget a conver- 
sation which I once had with an _ excellent Liberal, 


a man of learning, and prominent in the world of com- 
merce. I had just returned from doing some peace 
work on the continent, and I referred to the possible 
danger of war between France and Germany. ‘ Ah, 
yes!’ said my friend, in a cheery voice, ‘ they will have 
to fight it out, I suppose, one of these days.’ But what 
would such a war mean in its terrible consequences to 
all Europe? So long as this monstrous calamity and 
wickedness is thus regarded with equanimity and easy 
tolerance, so long must those who desire to rescue man 
from savagery and bring about a perception of his true 
destiny continue the education of the human conscience 
in this respect.’’ 


One is constantly meeting with illustrations of the 
** hereditary delusions,” ‘‘sham philosophy” and ‘ easy 
tolerance ” of which Mr. Hodgson Pratt speaks so forci- 
bly in the foregoing sentences. Only this winter one of 
the Vice-presidents of the American Peace Society found 
here in enlightened New England, in a Sunday-school 
class, an ** old deacon” (he must have been more than 
a hundred, and was probably in ‘‘ good standing” too), 
who seriously maintained that war is a good thing, on 
the ground that if we had no more wars the world would 
soon have so dense a population that room could not be 
found for them on the earth!! A score of arguments 
just as sagacious as this are constantly advanced in sup- 
port of war by people of good intelligence about ordi- 
nary matters. 
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We extract a paragraph from the recently issued an- 
nual report of the President of Harvard University : 

‘The evils of the intercollegiate sports, as described 
in the President’s report of last year, continue without 
real redress or diminution. In particular, the game of 
foot-ball grows worse and worse as regards foul and 
violent play, and the number and gravity of the injuries 
which the players suffer. It has become perfectly clear 
that the game as now played is unfit for college use. The 
rules of the game are at present such as to cause inevi- 
tably a large number of broken bones, sprains and wrench- 
es, even during trial or practice games played legitimately ; 
and they also permit those who play with reckless 
violence or with shrewd violations of the rules to gain 
thereby great advantages. What is called the develop- 
ment of the game has steadily increased its risks, until 
they have become unjustifiable. Naturally the public is 
losing faith in the sincerity of the professed desire of the 
coaches, captains and promoters to reform it. 

It should be distinctly understood, however, that the 
players themselves have little real responsibility for the 
evils of the game. They are swayed by a tyrannical 
public opinion — partly ignorant, and partly barbarous — 
to the formation of which graduates and undergraduates, 
fathers, mothers and sisters, leaders of society, and the 
veriest gamblers and rowdies all contribute. The state 
of mind of the spectators at a hard fought foot-ball 
match at Springfield, New York or Philadelphia, can not 
but suggest the query how far these assemblages differ at 
heart from the throngs which enjoy the prize fight, cock 
fight or bull fight, or which in other centuries delighted in 
the sports of the Roman arena. Several fatal accidents 
have happened this year to school boys and college students 
on the foot-ball field; and in every strenuous game now 
played, whether for practice or in an intercollegiate or 
other competition, there is the ever present liability to 
death on the field.” 

The recent vote of the Harvard Faculty to abolish in- 
tercollegiate foot-ball is a suflicient commentary on the 
sensibleness of these sentences of President Eliot. 


In its annual statistics of murders in the United States, 
the Chicago Tribune presents a problem of painful inter- 
est to all citizens of this country. Its last collection 
shows that 9800 murders were committed during the 
year 1894, as against 6615 in 1893, 3567 in 1889, and 
1808 in 1885. Does this prove that the country is, asa 
whole, more than five times as wicked as it was ten years 
ago and that respect for human life is rapidly decreasing ? 
That would be the conclusion hastily drawn by some per- 
sons who do not look much beneath the surface. On the 
contrary, we assert without the least hesitation that the 
country is less wicked to-day than ever before in its his- 
tory, and that life is safer throughout the country as a 
whole than it has been at any time in the past. How 
then shall we account for this really frightful in- 
crease in the number of murders annually committed? 
Something must be allowed for the inaccuracy of statis- 
tics ; something also for the increase of population. But 
this is not at all sufficient. The secret of it all lies large- 
ly in the fact that within fifteen or twenty years we have 
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received into all our cities and into the country at large 
great influxes of aclass of people from many nations 
whose moral nature is very low and whose life is lived on 
a plane of uncontrolled animalism. Little has yet been 
done, or even undertaken, for the religious and moral re- 
generation and training of these people, among whom 
these murders mostly occur. The corrupt tree which 
has been transplanted into our soil is yielding its 
proper fruit, and the thing to do is to change the nature 
of the tree rather than to lift up our hands in holy 
horror because it brings forth ‘* wild fruit.” 


The //erald of Peace for March states that the National 
Memorial on Armaments, which has been gotten up by 
the Arbitration Alliance of the British Churches, will 
shortly be presented to Lord Rosebery by a Deputa- 
tion. 
of eminent persons, including three Archbishops, ten 


The Memorial has been signed by a large number 


Bishops, nine Deans, five Lord Mayors of cities, nine 
Peers, ninety Members of Parliament, and many repre- 
sentatives of various Churches, Trades Unions, and other 
bodies, together with eight military and naval officers. 


Senator Trarieux, one of the leading French members of 
the Interparliamentary Peace Union, has been made Minis- 
ter of Justice for France. He has chosen as his private 
secretary Mr. Jacques Dumas, one of the founders and for 
a considerable time the president of the Association of 
the Young Friends of Peace at Nimes. A deputation from 
the French peace societies has called upon Mr. Trarieux 
and extended congratulations. 


The British and Dutch Governments have agreed to 
submit to arbitration the question as to whether Holland 
is bound by right to pay an indemnity to the captain, the 
owner and the crew of the British vessel ‘* Costa Rica 
Packet,” which was seized by the Dutch authorities at 
Ternate, in the Dutch Indies, in November, 1891, when 
the captain was imprisoned for a time and the crew left 
with out resources at Ternate. 


A copy of the annnal Report of the Austrian Peace So- 
ciety which we have just received contains a stenographic 
report of the third annual meeting of the Society held on 
the 20th of December in Vienna. The President of the 
Society, the Baroness Von Suttner, gave a very entertain- 
ing and instructive account of the work of the Society 
during the past year. This was supplemented by re- 
ports from the two branch societies, the Academic Society 
and the Society of Literati and Artists. Telegrams of 
greeting were received from all parts of Europe, and let- 
ters were read, the two most noteworthy of which were 
from M. Frédéric Passy and Mr. Hodgson Pratt. 

The Austrian Peace Society is among the most influ- 
ential of the Peace organizations in Europe. 


The Lombard Peace Union, Milan, Italy, held its an- 
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nual meeting on the evening of March 12th. The Pres- 


ident, E. T. Moneta, in his address gave a summary of 


the peace movement for the past year, dwelling particu- 
larly on the Congress at Antwerp and the Conference at 
The Hague. The question was ably discussed whether 
the Society should extend its work so as to cover the sub- 
jects of social and industrial pacification. The Lombard 
Union has arranged for a series of lectures on peace at 
Milan by eminent speakers, among whom will be the dis- 
tinguished Russian writer, J. Novicow. 


Here is a real war blast from the Ram’s Horn. 

‘In spite of objection and prejudice and criticism and 
misunderstanding the Boys’ Brigade movement has taken 
its place as an organization of power in the Christian 
church. When such men as Dr. Macleod, Prof. Drum- 
mond, Dr. Henson, John Wanamaker and Dr. Bolton 
say from experience that the Boys’ Brigade has been a 
means of spiritual power and interest among the younger 
members of their congregations, we have little patience 
with those who are raising an outcry against this young 
organization. The only objection that we have heard is 
that the Brigade is likely to foster the military spirit. 
This objection is very shallow, and not at all consistent 
with the facts which the history of the movement fur- 
nishes. The supreme object of the Boys’ Brigade is the 
advancement of Christ’s kingdom among youth and es- 
pecially among those who are not easily interested in the 
regular services of the church. The military drill is no 
more characteristic of the movement than the Bible drill. 
The Boys’ Brigade stands for order, obedience, disci- 
pline, mastery over self, and rather than promote the 
warlike temper we are satisfied from personal acquaint- 
ance and observation that its tendency is rather to re- 
press and control the spirit of violence.” 

We have heard this blast before from other horns. 
They all repeat the same note without variation. Those 
who blow them are still living in the times of Jericho. 
They are too far away in the past to appreciate the ‘‘very 
shallow objection ” to the Boys’ Brigade which is found 
in the sermon on the Mount. But the low peace notes of 
the silver trumpets of the new Joshua are becoming 
more and more powerful, and now and then a warrior of 
the ancient Israelitish type stops blowing his ram’s horn 
to listen. Have a ‘little patience,” good friend; we 
(and there are several of us in the land) shall continue 
to blow our ‘‘ shallow objection ” till all the ram’s horns 
of war are stopped, and till there shall be spiritual power 
and good sense enough in the churches to find something 
to hold the boys without the necessity of decking them 
out in the accoutrements of war and teaching them the 
tactics of blood and death. 

Great men are not wise in all things, and Dr. Macleod, 
Professor Drummond and John Wanamaker may be fallible. 


In his address before the Carlisle Indian Industrial 
School at its recent closing exercises Dr. Lyman Abbott 
made use of the following significant language in refer- 
ence to our country’s duty: Every age has its own 
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questions to solve, every era its own conditions to fulfill. 
There is a ceaseless stream of immigration from all 
countries to mingle with the Indian, the African and the 
Anglo-Saxon. What are we to do? We have no com- 
mon tradition, we know only a common destiny. The 
first and fundamental lesson to be learned is the brother- 
hood of man; all problems are solved in this one. 


The Monatliche was 
established by the International Peace Bureau in 1893 
has passed into the hands of the German Peace Society. 
It is published at 46 Markgrafenstrasse, Berlin, and edi- 
ted by Dr. Franz Wirth, 46 Hermannsstrasse, Frankfort. 
So far as we know, this is the first purely peace paper 
ever published in Germany. 


Friedens-Rorrespondenz which 


The School Directors’ Association of Chester Co., Pa., 
at its meeting held at West Chester the last week in Feb- 
ruary, unanimously passed the following resolutions, in- 
troduced by Rev. W. L. Bull of Whitford, in condemna- 
tion of the introduction of military training into the pub- 
lic schools : 

‘* Resolved, That the School Directors’ Association of 
Chester County, while heartily approving the inculcation 
of patriotism in our public schools, observes with regret 
and apprehension the growth of the spirit of militarism in 
our midst, as seen in the recent attempts to introduce 
military training into our public school system, believing 
such training to be highly detrimental to the youth of our 
land as tending to encourage a love of war and blood- 
shed, rather than the preservation of peace, as well as to 
be undemocratic and un-American in principle and danger- 
ous to the stability of republican institutions. 

‘** Resolved, That this association especially condemns 
and emphatically protests against the passage of the bill 
recently introduced into the Congress of the United 
States authorizing the National Government to detail of- 
ficers from the regular army to serve as drill-masters in 
our public schools. 

** Resolved, That these resolutions be forwarded to our 
Congressman and two Senators of the United States with 
the request that they put forth every effort to secure the 
defeat of the bill.” 


The friends of peace in Denmark and Sweden are push- 
ing the work of getting signers to their peace petitions. 
In Sweden the Petition has been signed by 240,000 per- 
sons ; in Denmark by 234,000 out of a population of two 
and one half millions. In the latter country there are 
now more than 120 local peace societies connected with 
the national one. 


Our international relations have been in a lively, if. not 
precarious, state during the past month. Minister 
Thurston has been requested to be called home. Great 
Britain has asked for satisfaction for the killing of the 
purser of the ‘‘ Engineer’’ at New Orleans. 
has been given by the Governor of Louisiana, through 
the State Department, that every possible effort will be 
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made to bring the perpetrators to justice. The killing of 
Italian citizens in the mine massacre in Colorado has 
brought us into a slight complication with the Govern- 
ment at Rome. The ‘ Allianca” affair has made it 
necessary to treat with Spain. Ambassador Bayard has 
been busy in London trying to get the British Govern- 
ment to settle by arbitration the dispute with Venezuela, 
in order that our Government may not have to actively 
sarry out the Monroe doctrine. Some of these compli- 
cations would have led to war, not so very long ago, and 
the great progress of the world toward peace is evidenced 
by the fact that they all will be settled peaceably ina 
short time. Spain is anxious to maintain her friendly 
relations to our country, and Great Britain is now more 
inclined than heretofore to submit her quarrel with Ven- 
ezuela to a third party. 


The Japanese have prosecuted the war with China 
steadily if not rapidly. One or two engagements of con- 
siderable importance and several smaller ones have oc- 
curred, in all of which the Mikado’s troops have been vic- 
torious. The two northern armies have united and are 
marching on Moukden. The Japanese have taken pos- 
session of Fisher’s Island between Formosa and the main- 
land of China. The peace negotiations have begun, but 
are likely to be delayed by the attempted assassina- 
tion of Li Hung Chang by a Japanese crank. The latest 
reports are that the Viceroy’s wound is very serious, and 
perhaps mortal. Japan has expressed great regret at 
the occurrence and declared that the culprit shall receive 
the full penalty of the law. The Japanese are growing 
more and more full of fight and hatred of China, and the 
Celestial peace envoys have been treated with indignity, 
which the Japanese authorities have had to make special 
efforts to prevent from recurring. An armistice has been 
declared during the peace negotiations. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE PEACE CONFERENCE. 

A Peace Conference was held at Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa., Saturday evening, March 23d, at which 
Alfred H. Love of Philadelphia presided. In his introduc- 
tory address he said, that what the Peace Society desires 
is peace through arbitration. Peace is the sum of all vir- 
tues and arbitration is one of the streams which flows 
into peace. The evil system in our country should be 
put aside; it is not a necessity. It is left for the Peace 
Society to look for the removal of causes and customs of 
war. If there is no cause for war peace comes. We 
must begin at home for peace. It means self-control in 
the individual, then in the community, then in a nation. 
It means the development of our best natures. If there 
are any organizations or laws to oppose, then remove 
them. We oppose Military drill in the public schools be- 
cause it is not only inimical to education and takes the 
mind off study, but it does not develop the boy physical- 
ly as well as other things. We should bave a construc- 
tive not a destructive drill, have fire brigades, a life 
saving corps. Military drill is not loyalty or patriotism. 
Some States have refused to admit it in their public 
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schools and we hope that others will follow. Mr. Love 
showed a model of a bell which has been made of relics 
given by different people of the United States who are 
interested in the Peace Society. This bell is to be given 
to the Pope of Rome who gave a cry of liberty and peace. 
This is to be an expression of their gratitude. Another 
is to be given to Philadelphia. 

The next speaker was Walter C. Clothier, a student of 
Swarthmore College. He said, that war is a moral evil, 
for following out its principles we cannot love our neigh- 
bor as ourselves. People delight in noble qualities, ad- 
mire the soldier with self-command, who can leave his 
home and friends to die for his native land, but all 
admirable qualities are virtues borrowed from peace. 
We see the triumphant chief, who receives honors and is 
made emperor, continue his conquests. If the world’s 
conquerors destroy happiness, why do we delight in 
Crsars, Hannibals, Napoleons? War fascinates us. 
We pity the genius in his downfall, but his principles are 
not right. War does not settle disputes but carries them 
on. We should have a higher means of settling disputes. 
The honor of a nation is the justice and happiness of its 
people. War is opposed to this and must yield to Chris- 
tianity, and we will have ‘* glory to God in the highest, 
peace on earth, good will toward men.” 

A paper on ‘‘ War, for and against,” written by Dr. 
Wm. I. Hill, of Swarthmore College, was read by Prof. 
Hoadley. By quotations from Ruskin, DeQuincy and 
Lowell he showed differences of opinion in regard to war, 
but agreed with Lowell when he said, ‘* War is murder.” 
The human suffering in war cannot be calculated and the 
economic burden is enormous. Think what an aid to edu- 
cation the money spent in the late Civil War might have 
been ! 

War is against moral teaching and many other vices 
follow it. Armies are not for peace, but for financial 
ruin and economic destruction. Arbitration should settle 
all labor problems, in fact, all social problems should be 
settled by peace. 

The next speaker, Judge Ashman, of Philadelphia, 
said that men were inconsistent in their principles of 
peace or war. The law settles difficulties between indi- 
viduals, communities and States, but difficulties between 
nations are settled by war. How inconsistent! How 
can we reach and reform men? It is a gradual process. 
War is not wholly wasteful, it gives men employment in 
building war vessels and making armor, etc. By means 
of pensions we put into circulation more money perhaps. 
Is this any argument? Burglary also has its advantages. 
How many bolts, ironclad safes, etc., would there be if 
it were not for burglary? The abolition of war would be 
an economic good for many improvements could be had 
with the money spent sn an army. Some think that evils 
can be banished b: ‘egislation but this is a mistake; 
there must be a sruwth from within the individual. 
Christ appealed to the individual conscience, which is a 
motive power. Educate the individual. 


Dr. D. V. Lucas, from Canada, was the next speaker. 
He said, that the principle of dealing in a kindly, brother- 
ly way with men has been tried and found successful. 
Canada has followed out Wm. Penn’s manner of treat- 
ment of the Indians, and has found it best and cheapest. 
Europe has had the best opportunity to learn the gospel 
of peace and is farthest from it. How can we remedy 
this system of warfare? We must follow the teaching of 
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Christ; we must spread abroad literature of the right 
kind through the masses. Christ taught the principles 
of peace. All virtues are in peace, therefore, Christ was 
called the Prince of Peace. There should be a union 
between the church and the world. If we as individuals 
live according to the principles of peace, then nations 
may be controlled by the sense of right just as men are. 

A few remarks were then made by Wm. Wood, Presi- 
dent of the Maryland Peace Society, who said that he 
was glad that this peace conference had been held at 
Swarthmore College, an educational institution. Let 
each present help to spread the peace work. The 
growth has been remarkable for the last thirty years. 

A few closing remarks were made by Dr. DeGarmo, 
President of Swarthmore College, who thinks that the 
United States is in a position to do the most good. The 
old occasions for war have gone. The Greeks were edu- 
cated for war, the children of to-day get their military 
spirit from what they hear from their fathers of the Civil 
War. The desire is to make the children patriotic. He 
advises strongly a thorough, earnest study of the princi- 
ples of economics. 


THE MAGAZINES AND PAPERS. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 
Conscription, 

Last week 162 young Britons were drawn by con- 
scription to help fill the French army to its peace 
footing. Before they were sent from the reserve battal- 
ion or cadre eight of the young men committed suicide by 
hanging on account of despair. Military authorities in 
France say that it is no uncommon occurrence for young 
men in rural districts conscripted to the French army to 
suicide rather than enter and complete the necessary 
term of service with the colors. The French, asa people, 
are not noted for migration to other countries where the 
French flag is not displayed as a badge of sovereignty, 
and therefore young men, unlike those of other nations 
where the ranks are filled by conscription, resort to self- 
murder other than attempt to escape military service by 
migrating, as many young Germans and Austrians do, to 
America, before the military age arrives. It is a well 
known fact that every year hundreds of young Germans, 
not quite 18 years of age, land in New York, who have 
come at the nick of time to escape conscription, and this 
is particularly true of many young Hebrews, the sous of 
wealthy farmers. It is a sad refutation of the loudly 
boasted patriotism and military spirit of the young sons of 
France to note this strong tendency to suicide rather than 
serve with the national colors in a time of profound peace 
like this, and every European power straining with all the 
arts of diplomacy to avoid war. Doubtless in an emer- 
gency the young men of France would rush to arms to 
defend the fatherland, as they did to the number of more 
than a million at the call of Gambetta, when, late in 1870, 
the provisional government of Bordeaux sent forth the 
arriere ban to summon the whole nation to arms to over- 
whelm the victorious Germans and to save all France not 
yet conquered from passing under the heels of the Ger- 
mans. But the military caitis reluctantly obeyed in time 
of peace. The spirit of mere revanche is dying out in 
France. 





CONCORD. 


No one can have watched the Continental press, or 
read the debates in Continental parliaments, without 
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being aware that Great Britain is regarded with serious 
hostility in many quarters. It seems to us, moreover, 
perfectly natural that it should beso. The British peo- 
ple have seized on all the spare territory they could find 
in the world, they have been beforehand with other 
nations, and have obtained markets for their manufac- 
tures and settlements for their superabundant populatton ; 
so that there is hardly room for any other people to found 
a trade or colony, now that the latter have begun to look 
for those things. Moreover, these successes have filled 
us with arrogance and the assumption of superiority, even 
of aright to be supreme. In addition, Britishers pretend 
to be more honest, more Christian, and more capable 
than all others, and do not hesitate to boast of these vir- 
tues wherever they go. Is it likely, then, that they 
should have no enemies? They certainly have them, and 
it could not be otherwise. 

The lesson which we would insist on is that there lies 
before the peacemakers the choice of a false policy or of 
a true one—a policy which is futile and one which is prac- 
tical. So long as the former is pursued there will be no 
cessation in this rivalry of Budgets, and the increasing 
danger of financial ruin and discredit. The true policy 
of every Peace Society is to put the finger on inter- 
national sores, to show where every probability of inter- 
national quarrel exists, and to declare what is the just 
mode of dealing with it. When all recognize that prin- 
ciple, and act upon it, there will be some security against 
war, and Governments will no longer imperil the national 
prosperity by ruinous demands. H. P. 


HERALD OF PEACE. 
Riots and the Military. 

The Home Secretary has forwarded to the Courts of 
Quarter Sessions an important Report of a Committee 
which he appointed to consider the question of the use of 
the military in riots. The Committee unanimously rec- 
ommend that soldiers should not be called out, except as 
a last expedient, and that every effort should be made to 
deal with an emergency by means of the constabulary 
alone. Prevention is better than cure; but if disorder 
arises it must be put down promptly, though with no 
more than necessary force. Police should be borrowed 
from adjoining counties, and a rota of Justices should 
hold themselves in readiness to read the Riot Act. When 
the use of the military becomes indispensable, it is laid 
down that it is not necessary, though it is advisable, to 
read the Riot Proclamation, and it is not needful to give 
the rioters an hour in which to disperse. Both magis- 
trate and officer, however, are in the highest degree re- 
sponsible for what they do, and the officer need not act 
on a magistrate’s request to take action, if in his own 





PROFIT $88.25 THE FIRST THREE DAYS. 

A few weeks ago I read in your paper how Mrs. Griffith made 
a great deal of money selling a new method of putting up fruit. 
Here is what I did with an Old Reliable Plater. The first three 
days that I had the Plater I plated 75 sets of knives, forks, 
spoons, etc., which, when delivered, brought me in about $92.00; 
cost of metal about $3.75, leaving a gross profit of $88.25 for my 
time and trouble, and everyone was well pleased with the work, 
and I came home with double the amount of goods to be plated. 
I average about $150 work per week. I have been a travelling 
salesman, but have given it up; the plating business suits me. 
Anyone can obtain an Old Reliable Plater by addressing W. P. 
Harrison & Co., Columbus, Ohio. Anyone out of work should 
take this opportunity to get employment and make money. 


C. M. REID, Columbus, Ohio. 
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judgment the necessity is not imperative. 
responsibility must be with the magistrates, whether of 
counties or boroughs, for they are most likely to know 
the circumstances. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The Fifty-Third Congress adjourned sine die on the 
4th of March. The Senate, after a long discussion, by a 
vote of 33 to 29, reduced the number of battleships voted 
for by the House from three to two. The half million 
appropriation for a cable to Hawaii was dropped by the 
Senate. The total appropriations of the Congress were 
$990,338,691. Six delegates were appointed to attend 
an international monetary conference, should one be 
held. Five of them were free silver men. Three other 
delegates are to be appointed by the President. 


A bill conferring municipal suffrage on women was de- 
feated in the Massachusetts House of Representatives on 
the 5th of March by a vote of 127 to 87. On the 7th the 
Maine House passed a similar bill by a vote of 79 to 54. 
The New Hampshire House, in spite of strong efforts in 
favor of liquor, has stood firm for prohibition. _Woman’s 
Suffrage has sustained another defeat in the Nova Scotia 
Assembly. Soit has in Iliinois. The New York House 
has, by a large majority, passed an Amendment to the 
Constitution, giving women the right to vote. 


An outrageous massacre of negroes took place at New 
Orleans on the 12th of March. The men were going to 
work unloading ships on the levee in the early morning, 
when they were attacked by a mob of two hundred whites, 
armed with pistols and Winchester rifles. Volley after 
volley was fired into the negroes, several of whom were 
killed and wounded. ‘Two white men standing near the 
ships were killed and several wounded. One of the 
killed was an English subject, the purser of the ‘* Engi- 
neer.” The Governor called out the troops and declared 
his purpose to protect those wishing to employ colored 
laborers. The commercial bodies of the city united in 
demanding that such outrages should cease. 


The constitutionality of the income tax has _ been 
argued before the Supreme Court by some of the ablest 
counsel in the country. The Court is expected to reach 
an early decision on the subject, which decision is await- 
ed with great interest and a good deal of uncertainty by 
the people. 


The Spanish cruiser, the ** Reina Regente,” one of the 
best war-ships of its kind, has been lost at sea with all 
on board. It is thought to have been flooded by water 
in heavy seas, and simply to have sunk from overweight. 
Uniforms and other articles from the cruiser have been 
washed up on the Spanish coast. Four hundred lives 
were lost. 


The American mail steamer ‘* Allianca,” of the Colom- 
bian line, ou her way from Colon to New York, was fired 
at off Port Maisi, Cuba, on the 12th ult., by a Spanish 
cruiser patrolling the coast. The captain of the ‘* Alli- 
anca”’ paid no attention to two signa) shots, and then 
three solid shots were fired. The American boat being 
the faster escaped. Secretary Gresham promptly de- 
manded of the Spanish Government reparation for the in- 
sult and the pledge that American commerce should not 
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be interfered with. The Spanish Government has given 
the pledge not to interfere with legitimate American com- 
merce, but has declined to do anything further until it 
has had time to make thorough investigation and get its 
own side of the story. 


Germany has been greatly excited over the refusal of 
the Reichstag to congratulate Bismarck on his 80th birth- 
day. The Emperor will probably dissolve the Parliament 
and it is said that Count von Waldersee is to be made Chan- 
cellor. The Emperor, many members of the Reichstag and 
representatives of the army visited Prince Bismarck on 
his birthday. He was greatly moved by the manifesta- 
tion of the nation’s affection. Above all else he urged 
devotion to the unity of the Empire. 


Insurrections have been rife in the nations south of 
us. In Peru after severe fighting in Lima the President 
resigned and a new Government has been formed with 
guarantees of safety to all who will recognize it. The 
Cuban insurrection has not been checked. Severe fight- 
ing has occurred in which the Government troops are 
reported to have been generally victorious. The revolt 
is evidently much more serious than Spain supposed. 
There is some excitement in Madrid. Spanish troops in 
considerable numbers have been sent to Cuba. Cubans 
resident in this country are said to be going in large 
numbers, well armed, to aid the rebellion. In Colombia 
the noted bandit Garza raised an insurrection and was 
killed in a conflict with the Government troops. Brazil 
has had another installment of the old Da Gama trouble. 


The United States Government has offered a prize of 
one hundred thousand dollars to any inventor from 
any part of the world who shall before the year 1900 
construct a vessel which will carry freight and pas- 
sengers through the air at the rate of thirty miles an hour. 


The funds of the Astor and Lenox libraries have been 
combined with the Samuel J. Tilden trust fund, for the 
foundation of a great free library for New York City. 
About 450,000 bound volumes will be placed upon its 
sheives. The Astor library furnishes two million dollars, 
the Lenox library four million and the Tilden fund two 
million, to the funds of the new library. 


The sixteenth anniversary and seventh graduating ex- 
ercises of the Carlisle Indian Industrial School took 
place on the 27th and 28th of February. There were nine- 
teen graduates. More than 2500 people witnessed the 
exercises. Many distinguished guests were present, 
among whom were statesmen, publicists, jurists, educa- 
tors, literati, ministers, editors, etc. The occasion was 
one of unusual interest and enthusiasm. 


President Cleveland has appointed Mr. R. Brinkerhoff, 
President of the National Prison Association, and nine 
other gentlemen, to represent the United States in the 
Congress of the International Prison Association which 
will meet in Paris on the first day of June and continue 
its meetings for ten days. Delegates from all the civil- 
ized nations will attend the Congress. 


Secretary Gresham has demanded the recall of the 
Hawaiian minister Thurston, because of his imprudence 
in giving news to the press before giving it to the State 
Department. Mr. Thurston has concluded to return to 
Hawaii without waiting to be recalled, and it is surmised 
that he will be made Minister of Foreign Affairs at home. 








1895. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 





ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the “‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 

Art. VY. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

Art. VII. 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 
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Art. VILL. ‘The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 


| Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 


All contributors shall be entitled within the year to | 
| the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 


| at any regular meeting. 


of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 


| Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
| to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 


time and place as the Board oi Directors may appoint, to receive 


their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 


but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 


mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Tae Soctan anp Morar Asprcts or War.— Sermon 
preached before the Chicago Peace Congress August 
20th, 1893. By Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D. No 
fairer and more thorough treatment of these aspects 
of the subject has recently appeared. Price, post- 
paid, 6 cents. 

WiLt1AM Penn’s Hoty Experm™ent In Crvit GOVERNMENT. 
Address delivered at Philadelphia in connection with 
the placing of the statue of William Penn on the 
City Hall. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 
pages, with cover. 5 cts. each, or $2.60 per hundred, 
carriage paid. 

Success oF ArpiTraTion. —8 pages. 75 cases cited. 
Just issued by the American Peace Society. 2 cts. 
each, or 75 cts. per hundred. 

War UNNEcEssary aND UNcHRISTIAN. —By Augustine 
Jones, LL.D. 20 pages. 2 cents each or $1.00 per 
hundred. 

Dymonp’s Essay on War. 
John Bright. 
postage. 

Waite City sy trae Intanp Sea.—By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. Ode read at the opening of the Chicago 
Peace Congress. Illustrated. A poem of great 
strength and beauty. Admirably appropriate for 
supplementary reading by classes in Literature. 
10 cents acopy. $1.00 per dozen. 

PAPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITS RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law or Nations. By Henry Richard, 
M.P. 68 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM, OR MANKIND ONE 
Bopy. Address delivered before the Chicago Peace 
Congress, Aug. 18, 1893, by George Dana Board- 
man, D.D., LL.D. Price, postpaid, 6 cents. 


With an Introduction by 
Sent free on receipt of 2 cents for 





Tue War System.—Its History, TENDENCY AND CHAR- 
ACTER : IN THE LiGuT OF CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. The famous ser- 
mon preached before the London Peace Congress 
of 1890. New Edition. Price, 10 cents. 

HistoricaL OurLInE OF THE MopERN Peace MoOvEMENT. 
—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. A twelve- 
page tract. Price, 3 cents. 

Tue Boys’ Bricgape: Irs CHARACTER AND TENDENCIES. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D. New Edition. 
Eight pages. Price, 75 cents per hundred. 

Topics ror Essays AND Discussions IN SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
AND DEBATING SoOcIETIES, with a list of reference 
books. By R. B. Howard. Senton receipt of one 
cent for postage. 

Report oF THE CuicaGo Peace Coneress. Containing 

all the papers read and the stenographic report of 

the discussions. A most valuable historical docu- 
ment. Price postpaid, cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

Coming Rerorm.—By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
New Edition. Price, 2 cents each or $1.25 per 
hundred. 

Free Instirutions For THE Promotion oF 
BruTatity AND BurGitary.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 
12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of postage. 
Tue Dress Parape at West Point.—By Josiah W. 

Leeds. 12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of 
postage. 

Ovcut CuristiANs TO ENGAGE IN War?—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Present Status and 

Prospects. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 

pages. Price 2c. each, or $1.25 per hundred. 

Mitirary Dritt in Scuooits.— By Rev. W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. 8 pages. Price, 2 cents. 
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Provident Life and Trust Co. Pee 


OF Peto A Dewees A. 


Issues Life, Endowment and Term Policies, which may be made | 
payable to the beneficiaries in from 10 to 30 Annual Instalments ; 
also Instalment-Annuity Policies which provide a fixed income for 


the wife during her ENTIRE LIFE; also Partnership Policies, with 
Tea and Coffee pote of: artistic design with novel 
method of pouring. Prices from $2.50 to $17.25 
each. Ask for them or send for illustrations. 
Its Term Policies are at very low rates of premium, and partic- THE ASBURY-PAINE MFG. CO., PHILA., PA. 

‘ : This ts a good thing.—Ed. 


liberal features. 


ipate in surplus annually after second year. 


In everything which contributes to the Securiry and CHEAP- 


NEss of Life Insurance this company is unexcelled. Tie Ractinn Ete 1) d, 
For information as to rates and plans apply to PHILADELPHIA and CHICAGO 
Cc. D. HAMMER, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


119 Devonshire Street - Boston. | tee Pure, Spiritual Christianity, 


Succeeds the Friends’ Review and Christian Worker. 





R. P. Girrorp, Agent, 49 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. | It considers the importance of religious experience, methods 
S. C. TozzEr, Agent, 343 Union St., Lynn, Mass. | of Christian work, Christianity practically applied to politics, 
W. A. BaiLey, Agent, 518 Main St., Worcester, Mass. | business, home and moral reforms. 


| It is a Journal of Present rather than of Past Issues, | 


j 
| 


Ee: ee SS oe | and is alive to the religious thoughts of the day. 
T have 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 
had my first streak of Inck and I want | Price, $1.50 a year. 
.. ll you aby out it A littleover four weeks ago 
gan selling Dish Washers, and have cleared 
z — it time $400. Isn’t that pretty good for the 


first month ’ Tam sure I can do better every 
month right along, as every Washer I sell helps 
o sell others. I can wash and dry the dishes 1, 


ordinary family in two minutes, and as 
le see such a machine, they will buy 


This is a business any one can do well FOR SALE BY THE 


at, in any locality. You can get full particulars 
by addres sing the Tro m City Dish Washer ¢ 


: eet aeee| AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
| PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE. 


THOMAS WOOD & CO. THE TRUE GRANDEUR. OF NATIONS. By 


Importers and Dealers in Charles Sumner. Cloth, 50 cts. 
TEAS and COFFEES. | LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By the Baroness von 
Suttner. Authorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 75 cts. 
AY EF. FA RWELL & CO.,, | POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR. 
By Professor Sheldon Amos, M.A., Oxford. $1.25. 
ow oe Uri ; on 
4 I . . K. Arnoldson, o e Swedis 
Ul Site ¢ | Ltt feng, Parliament. . eee by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 
| WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm Carlsen. Translated by 
45 PEARL STREET; corner FRANKLIN, P. H. Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 45 cts. 
BOSTON. INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION : Its Past, Pres- 


| 
Please send to us for Estimates on Fine Catalogue, Book, | ENT AND Foture. In French. By Michel Revon. 
| Crowned by the Institute of France. 541 pp. $2.00. 


213 and 215 State Street, - Boston 


Pamphlet, Periodical, Newspaper and every variety of Printing. 











